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MARK FLETCHER AND RICHARD CRICHTON AT MR, CHRISTOPHER LLOYD’S. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—BARRY’S PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Wuen Mark Fletcher found himself once more, on 
the following Sunday, in his own post at the Sunday- 
school, he went through his duties with a sense of 
humiliation almost amounting to shame. He felt 
that if his love for Barry was known, the bright halo 
of self-consecration which surrounded him would fade 
In the eyes of the young men and women who rallied 
Tound him, and who looked up to him as one who had 
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made sacrifice of all earthly ties, in order to give 
himself wholly to the welfare of others. A few keen- 
eyed teachers fancied they saw a shade of self-dis- 
trust and shamefacedness in their superintendent as 
he mounted the platform, a place as familiar to him 
as an arm-chair to most men. If he had been com- 

elled to make confession why his eyes were downcast, 
fis face overshadowed, and his voice a little shaken 
for the first minute or two, he must have owned that 
it was the sight of Barry sitting at the head of her class 
which troubled him. But he was sure of Barry’s 
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reticence and faithfulness; his secret was as safe 
with her as with heraunt in thegrave. Barry’s eyes 
said so—her dark grey eyes, which met his own so 
frankly and affectionately—and Mark was cheered. 
Nevertheless he felt that, all unseen by any other 
ken, there was something like a blot of hypocrisy 
upon his fair escutcheon. 

Before the close of the school he had a sharp pang 
to suffer. Through the glass doors which separated 
the central hall from the lobby, he detected the hand- 
some and well-dressed person of Richard Crichton 
waiting to escort Barry home. Mark had made up 
his mind what line of conduct he was bound to 
pursue, which was to cultivate assiduously the friend- 
ship of Barry’s future husband; and at the first 
moment of release, he hastened to shake hands 
heartily with him. There was in Mark’s manner a 
peculiar and nameless attraction, which won easily the 
hearts of those about him, and Richard was by no 
means proof against it. He returned his cordial 
greeting with warmth, and informed him unasked 
that he was going to walk home with Barry. 

‘You see,” said Richard, ‘all the friends of the 
Lloyds ought to rally round them just now. Some- 
thing ought to be done for them, you know. Mr. 
Lloyd is not quite himself; this stroke has touched 
the brain a little. You'll see he cannot talk sensibly 
upon any subject for five minutes together; and 
everything falls upon poor Barry.” 

‘¢ And Mab,” added Mark, who winced unawares 
at hearing him single out Barry. 

‘Oh, Mab is a lovely little doll,” said Richard, 
“« positively gotios but a fairy; she could net do 
anything. But y is a jewel of a girl; don’t you 
thinkeo, Flee?" i s 

“ Yes,” answered Mamk, ‘briefty. 


“If you want ornament, take Mab,” continued 


Richard, y- “Ifill were as rich» fellow as my 
eldest brother, you know, I’d marry Mab ; positively 
I would. But for anybedy with a limited income 
Barry ’s the ticket, you take my word for it. You'll 
see how splendidly she will bring them all through 
this crisis. ‘How ever she is to do it, I don’t know; 
but I'd bet almost anything she will. I say, is that 
wretched old curmudgeon of an uncle likdby to leave 
them any of his money, after all this business ?” 

‘‘He has no one else to leave it to,” said Mark ; 
‘he has no other relatives. The money is sure ‘to 
come to them at his death.” 

‘Then it is only a temporary trial,” said Richard, 
‘and Barry will show herself equal to it. I tell you 
what it is, she always makes me feel better when she 
is near me; if I could have her always at my elbow, 
I should turn out a splendid fellow—I should indeed. 
I wish she had been born my sister! But I beg 
your pardon, Fletcher.” 

“What for?” asked Mark, whose thoughts and 
attention were wandering. 

“Well, I forgot it was Sunday, and not the day 
for this sort of talk,” he answered; ‘I take you for 
half a parson, you know; and I feel bound to be on 
my best manners before you.” 

‘‘ Feel nothing of the kind, my dear fellow,’’ said 
Mark. ‘TI like you to be only yourself before me. 
I cannot tell you how much I wish to be on familiar 
terms with you. I wish with all my heart that you 
would make me one of your friends.” 

Mark sighed as he looked at Richard Crichton, 
who was regarding him with a little surprise and 
hesitation; but he held out his hand, and Mark 
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grasped it warmly. At this moment Barry joined 
them, her cheeks glowing with a brighter colour than 
ordinary. She understood Mark’s cordiality, if 
Richard did not. 

“We are going to walk home with you,” said 
Mark, “ both of us.” 

It was a very different home from the-old one when 
they reached it. The lobby and the drawing-room 
were utterly bare of furniture, and the articles 
collected in the once pleasant sitting-room were more 
useful than handsome. Mr. Christopher Lloyd was 
lying upon an old sofa, which had been banished a 
long time ago to the lumber-room, but had come 
back again to a post of honour on the family hearth. 
His own portrait and his wife’s had been left behind, 
but their massive frames were gone, and the pictures 
hung comfortless against the wall. Mab was doing 
nothing, as usual, and presented a pale and tear- 
stained face, lovely in spite of its tear-stains, and 
Richard gazed admiringly at it. Barry kissed her 
before kneeling down on the hearth to coax the 
almost extinguished fire to a blaze, which burning up 
brightly, and playing upon her father’s closed eye- 
lids,.awoke him to the fact of guests being present. 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you,” he said to them, with 
a gleam of his old hospitality, which speedily died 
out; “but I don’t know that I’ve got anything to 
make you welcome to. Barry has taken my money, 
and she says we cannot afford anything that I want. 
You see what that brother of mine has brought us 
to, and the money was no more his tham yours, sir.” 

He struck his clenched fist upon the arm of the sofa, 
and glanced angrily about ‘him ; but the next moment 
the tears came into his eyes,and rolled m large drops 
down his cheeks. Barry seated herself beside him, 
and stroked his hand caressingly, as if she was 
soothing a child. 

‘“‘T cannot comprehend it, you see,” the added, in 
@ quavering voice. “Barry says itis all going to 
work together for good, but I don’t see how ‘that can 
be. My own brother has rdbbed me; and I've lost 
something here, in my head. But be scated, gentle- 
men, I pray you; you are heartily weleome tochairs, 
if I’ve nothing else ‘to offer you.” 

‘‘ But they are come ‘to have tea with us, dear 
father,” said Barry, with # light laugh, which mado 
Mark look at her m wonder ; “‘it is only three weeks 
to-day since ‘both of them had ‘tea with us before. 
You remember, Consin Mark ?” 

She addressed herself to Mark, ‘but she glanced 
softly and shyly towards Richard Onrichten, who 
answered her with an air of familiar gaiety. 

“To be sure we remember,” he said; “how tho 
time flies! Who knows what may happen before 
another three weeks are over our heads! The war 
may be ended, and Mr. Lloyd on his way to New 
York again, and Mab’s harp back again. Why! we 
may be all half out of our senses for joy!” 

Barry whispered to Richard to continue this strain 
of talking, and Mark felt a sharp pang of jealousy 
as he saw the sign of intimacy. She went in and 
out of the room, busy about getting tea, for she had 
no servant to help, except a young girl out of her 
Sunday-school class, who showed manifest delight 
upon seeing Mark. Richard engrossed himself in 
conversation with Mab and her father; but Mark 
had neither eyes nor ears for any one but Barry. 
She was so deft and neat-handed, so quick-sighted 
and light of foot and heart, that he could only wonder 
in the midst of his sorrowful admiration; and when 
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she summoned them to the table, even her father 
sat down cheerfully in a momentary oblivion of his 
altered circumstances. 

It was a pleasant meal, though a sober one, and a 
little shadowed by some inevitable reminiscences. 
When it was over, and they had taken their places 
round the fire again, for half an hour before it was 
time for the evening service, Barry, from her seat 
beside her father, cast a significant glance at Mark, 
which was intended to implore his support and fur- 
therance of what she was about to say. 

“T want you to advise my father and us,” she 
said. ‘‘I think we ought not to stay in this large 
house, for several reasons. "We could never pay the 
rent of it. Don’t you think we had better leave it 
for a small one till my father gets to his old work 

ain?” 

Barry had little hope that her father would ever 
be fit for any-kind of work again, but she spoke so 
unfalteringly, and with so brave a smile, that Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd lifted up his head, and assumed 
an air of sagacity and shrewdness. 

“Barry,” answered Mark, looking at them both 
as if he saw them through a mist, ‘you must not 
leave this house unless your uncle gives you notice 
to do so. If there is any pride at work, hurrying 
you out of your old home, you would do well to con- 
quer it, my dear girl.” 

“Tm not sure that there isn’t,” said Barry, 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t want to be headstrong, and 
I will do what you think best. Only think it over, 
if you please.” 

“IT wonder how Barry can think of it!” cried 
Mab ; ‘‘I could not bear to live in a smaller house, 
amongst people who have all sorts of low complaints, 
and fevers, and small-pox. And everybody would 
think we were poor. It would never do at all.” 

“‘My dear Mab!” said Barry, expostulatingly. 

“ Barry,” said Mark, addressing her pointedly, 
with a look and tone which she understood well, ‘I 
have a plan to propose which you must approve or 
reject frankly. I am going to give up my present 
lodgings, and if you will let me come here, I will be 
answerable to your uncle for the rent. You shall 
not find me any trouble. May I come, Barry?” 

He was thinking of how much he could help her, 
especially by talking to and cheering up Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd. Barry knew better than he how sore 
a trial such a residence in their changed house would 
prove to him, but before she could speak her father 
answered with unwonted eagerness. 

“‘T should like it above all things, Mark,” he said, 
“and you would keep peace, if itis possible, between 
David and me. I don’t want to quarrel with him, 
for the sake of the children. Barry, my dear, we 
must make room for your Cousin Mark.” 

It was an evidence of the repute in which Mark 
Fletcher stood that no shadow of jealous objection 
crossed Richard Crichton’s mind to this project of his 
residence under the same roof as Barry and Mab. He 
declared the idea capital, and only wished they would 
take him in too. 

“T always thought you would bring them through 
splendidly, Barry,” he said, “‘and you are setting 
about it in grand style.” 

Such a brilliant look as Barry bestowed upon 
him, Mark had never seen before. 

“T have found some work to do,” she answered, 
half timidly. “The ladies at our sewing-school begin 
to find the work too hard for them, and they propose 
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seeking out some suitable person—a strong-minded, 
able-bodied woman, you know,” she said, looking 
round with a laugh, “who should always be in 
attendance, and be responsible for everything. I 
asked if I should do, and they said ‘Yes’ gladly; and 
they will give me sixteen shillings a week.” 

“Oh, Barry!” cried Mab and Richard in one 
breath, while Mark shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and gazed the more earnestly and steadily at Barry’s 
beloved face. 

‘“‘ Sixteen shillings a week!” she repeated, with 
persistent energy. ‘‘ What could I do better? We 
could never apply to the Relief Committee, and we 
cannot starve. Are there not better people than I 
doing work strange and painful to them? and others 
forced to turn out and beg in the streets? Are there 
not men, soft-handed with fingering cotton, at work 
in the stone-yards? And this is work that I am used 
to, and fitted for; and I thank’ God for giving it me 
to do.” 

She spoke hurriedly, almost with tears, but when 
she had finished she looked round triumphantly. 

‘So I am going to earn sixteen shillings a week,” 
she added, ‘‘ and we must make that go as far as we 
can; and when we want more, father, Mark says he 
has some money in his hands for us. You know I’ve 
been learning from Nanny how to keep house on 
nothing a week. You will see how well I can 
manage.” 

As Mark and Richard were walking down towards 
town together, the latter put his arm through 
Mark’s, and in a voice which made his heart ache, 
said,— 

““Didn’t I tell you that Barry was a splendid 
creature ?” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A MISER’S GENEROSITY. 


Barry’s time was very fully occupied with her new 
duties, into which she entered with no hireling’s 


spirit. The sewing-school became an object of 
absorbing interest, which kept her from fretting, as 
Mab did, over their straitened circumstances. She 
felt that her lot was but the common lot just then, 
and that it would be cowardly to sit down idly to 
lament over it. The times must change, there was 
no doubt of it. Even in this darkest hour, the 
winter of 1862, when near upon £14,000 a week was 
needed to supply bare necessaries to the starving 
population, there was no stagnation of despair in the 
cotton districts. All England, with its colonies, was 
thrilling with pity, and was sending in relief to the 
sufferers. A good deal was entrusted to her for 
distribution, and in the midst of her private diffi- 
culties this was a source of vivid pleasure and consola- 
tion. The empty drawing-room of their despoiled 
house was converted into a species of warehouse, in 
which bales of clothing, sent from every part of 
England, were unpacked and given away. ‘The 
house in Lloyd Terrace became widely known as a 
place where many comforts could be obtained, 
accompanied by such smiles and pleasant words that 
many a fainting heart took courage, and looked 
forward with less gloomy forebodings. Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd himself, who continued ailing in body, 
and bewildered in mind, took an interest in the new 
duties of his daughter; though now and then he 
broke out into bitter wailing over his inability to 
give to the necessities of the poor. 

The streets of Manchester, too, presented strange 
pictures in those days. All day long, and late into 
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the night, they echoed with the plaintive song, not to 
be forgotten in Lancashire until the cotton famine is 
no more remembered, ‘‘ Hard times, hard times, 
come again no more.” Now and then, walking upon 
the edge of the crowded pavement, amid the din of 
wheels, might be seen a band of singers, who, with 
weary but well-tuned voices, sang hymns learned in 
happier days in their churches and chapels. The 
long benches in front of the vast infirmary were 
occupied day after day by close ranks of idle 
men, who sat there, cold and hungry, gazing with 
stolid but sad eyes at the constant shifting of the 
throng passing by them. There were many men, 
single men like Clough, who strayed away into the 
country, and were scattered here and there in the 
hope of earning an honest livelihood. Others made 
their way into Yorkshire to the flannel mills; but 
the great bulk of the operatives lingered at home, 
living week after week in the disappointed hope of 
the war coming to an end, and the Southern ports 
being opened. At Ashton the distress was even 
more appalling than at Blackburn, for there alone 
fifty-six thousand persons were in utter want of all 
things. It was no time, as Barry said, to single out 
one’s own case for useless lamentation ; and the very 
magnitude of the public burden seemed to make her 
own the lighter to bear. 

Throughout the country, even down to Clunbury, 
the state of Lancashire became the topic of the day. 
In the village post-office at Clunbury, as in many 
others, a collecting-box stood conspicuously upon the 
counter; and the post-master, who was almost a 
literary man in virtue of his office, was always ready 
to give the latest accounts of the famine. Nanny’s 
tender heart was sorely stricken by them, and she 
made strenuous but almost futile efforts to save a 
penny here and there out of her scanty expenditure. 
The hoard of crowns was melting away, for Clough 
found few jobs that he could do. It occurred to her 
after a time that a saving could be effected by 
obtaining her master’s permission for Clough to sleep 
in one of the empty rooms of the house. There 
was an old mattress, which, with some straw, and 
a blanket from her own bed, would make a tolerably 
comfortable bed for him; and then it would come 
easy to her to give him a good basin of oatmeal por- 
ridge, and a cupful of buttermilk for his breakfast 
in a morning, without hurting his feelings, she 
thought. Nanny approached the subject cautiously 
with her master. 

‘<Tt’s very lonesome now the dear missis is gone,” 
said she, reflectively, ‘‘ and the winter’s set in, and 
so many tramps about. They allsay they come from 
Lankeyshire, and are clemmed at home, but I don’t 
believe ’em all. They’re not all honest men, with 
their hair left growing all over their faces, without 
they’ve been forced to pawn their razors, which may 
be the reason for not shaving theirselves clean, but 
I don’t know. I’m pretty scared at night, and can’t 
sleep for thinking of being robbed, and our throats 
cut; only there’s not much in the house, but when 
men are drove to desperation, there’s no knowing 
what they’ll do.” 

Mr. Lloyd paid little attention to the beginning of 
Nanny’s speech, but the mention of her fears touched 
a chord which vibrated sensitively. He had seen a 
good many suspicious-looking people about, who one 
and all proclaimed themselves to be starving Lanca- 
shire operatives, and they began now to call daily 
at the door of the lonely Heath House. His dread 
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increased as Nanny spoke of hers, but he strove to 
hide it from her. 

‘“‘Why, Nanny, my woman!” he said, in the soft 
and smooth tone he always used, ‘‘ your poor mistress 
was no protection to the place ; she could not defend 
us from thieves and murderers.” 

‘‘Nay, but her prayers did, mester,” answered 
Nanny. ‘I never was afeard when I knew she’d 
been at prayer hours at a time. I guess neither of 
us pray as the dear old missis did.” 

It was an unpalatable truth, but Mr. Lloyd could 
not deny it. Certainly if there had been any virtue 
in prayer, that virtue had been exercised in his wife’s 
lifetime ; and as certainly it had ceased. There was 
no shield or defence for them now. 

“I’m thinking,” said Nanny, “you could find 
some decent, strong man, as would sleep in the 
house, without being paid, you know, but for the 
sake of the lodging. It wouldn’t cost anything, and 
we should feel safer.” ’ 

“‘T’ll think about it, Nanny,” answered Mr. Lloyd, 
starting off on his daily walk to pick up the dried 
wood which might have fallen from the trees during 
the night. He carried a piece of twine in his pocket 
for tying up his faggot ; and it was a day of rejoicing 
with him when he could gather enough for his scanty 
fire in an evening. He was mourning over the fact 
that he could not go as far, or carry as heavy a bur- 
den as he had formerly done, when he encountered 
Clough, who was wandering aimlessly and moodily 
about the fields, and who touched his cap to him 
awkwardly, but with a respectful recollection of his 
bag of gold. 

“My man,” said Mr. Lloyd, courteously, ‘‘ do you 
think of staying long in this neighbourhood ? ” 

‘‘There’s nought to go back to,” he answered; 
“‘T’d be pretty sharp back if there were any work 
agate. But they’re in a worse box nor me up yonder, 
maister.” 

He pointed northward with a gloomy air, while 
Mr. Lloyd scanned him keenly. 

‘‘ And how do you get your living down here?” 
he asked. » 

‘“‘T dunna’ get my living,’ answered Clough, de- 
spondently. ‘I’m not living; I’m clemming; and if 
it were na’ for Nanny I’d soon ha’ done wi’ clem- 
ming.” 

‘“You pay something for your lodging at Trevor’s?” 
said Mr. Lloyd. 

‘“‘AydoI; me or Nanny,” he replied, ‘‘ two shilling 
a week, and many a week I earn no more than four 
shilling; me as could get my thirty shilling a week 
easy in the old times.” 

“Could you get a character for honesty?” in- 
quired Mr. Lloyd. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Clough. 

‘“‘Is there anybody who knows you, and would 
speak for you?” asked Mr. Lloyd. 

‘“‘ There’s nobbut Mr. Fletcher as yo’ know, mais- 
ter?” said Clough, with a patient suppression of his 
rising anger, ‘“‘and Nanny knows me, as was own 
sister to my old woman. Nobry else.” 

Mr. Lloyd deliberated for some minutes, eyeing 
Clough furtively, and with profound anxiety. He 
wished that he had asked Mark more about the man; 
but it was not his way to interest himself about 
people who did not concern him. Tobe sure Nanny 
was a sort of security for him; and at any rate here 
was a man who would snap eagerly at a lodging 
which would cost nothing. 
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‘“My poor fellow,” he said, “I feel greatly dis- 
posed to do you a kindness; the only one I can do, 
for I am only a poor man myself. My house is 
large, and there are empty rooms where Nanny could 
make up a rough sort of bed for you, which you can 
have for nothing. It is all I can do for you, for I 
can scarcely keep Nanny and myself; but you are 
welcome to that.” 

‘Thank yo’ kindly, maister,” said Clough, grate- 
fully, ‘‘as how it is, it’ll be as good as two shilling 
a week tome. I’m sure I’m greatly obliged to yo’.” 

The evident alacrity with which Clough hailed the 
proffered boon gave Mr. Lloyd some regret for having 
lost an opportunity of making a better bargain with 
his charity. He hesitated for a minute, still looking 
searchingly and inquiringly at Clough, and then he 
tried to set himself right again. 

‘‘When you have nothing else to do,” he said, 
«you might as well use your time in gathering wood 
as I do. You are stronger than me, and can walk 
farther, and carry heavier loads. There’s many a 
burn of dry gorse and heath for the carrying; and 
if you bring some to the house, I should not object 
to you sitting by the fire of an evening, and so save 
you fuel and light. Nanny sits with me; for I can- 
not afford to keep up two fires, and now my poor 
wife is gone, there could be no objection to you 
coming in too, after you have had your supper.” 

“Thank yo’, maister; I'll do it, and welcome,” 
answered Clough. 

“‘ And if you have not such a thing as a piece of 
twine about you,” added Mr. Lloyd, generously, ‘I 
will lend you mine until you can procure some.” 





HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE GROWING 
OLD. 


THERE is no resisting the inroads of years, however 
much we may wish to do so—and there is no mistak- 
ing the fact as years steal upon us, that we are not 
what we were. Men, and women too, are apt to 
struggle and fight against the convictions forced upon 
them at that unbewitching period when maturity 
turns to mellowness, foreshadowing the impending 
winter of our days. Nor is the resistance they 
manifest, though it is often a matter of unkind and 
cynical remark, and indeed forms one of the stock 
subjects of a certain class of writers, a thing in itself 
to be condemned. [If life is a battle it is certainly a 
praiseworthy thing to fight it bravely, and it is time 
enough to succumb in such a strife when one is 
obliged to do so. And one may succumb gracefully, 
without. submitting to defeat—it is but retiring from 
the van and fore-front of the fight into the rear, and 
accepting the position which all will be willing to 
accord us, of veterans who have done their work in 
the world. 

Assuming that position to be accepted, let us see 
what of duty and obligation remain to us to be ful- 
filled. To take rank as an elderly person, and to 
live the life of age, what does that amount to? or 
what ought it to amount to? And here let us con- 
‘sider the fact, not very often recognised, that age is 
the — and predestined lot of mankind, while it 
has been denied to every other race of created 
beings on the face of the earth—that, at least, is the 
rule and law of the great Author of Nature, though, 
like all other rules, it is marked by some exceptions. 
All other living creatures are doomed to perish either 
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in infancy or maturity, or if they exceptionally sur- 
vive those periods, they soon yield to the decay of 
physical powers. Every race is made to supply food 
to some other race, and to this destiny they arrive at 
a certain period, urged to it by the very laws of their 
being. But to man has been allotted a resting-time, 
characterised by the gradual decay of the bodily 
powers, and by a species of mental calm and quietude 
rarely experienced during the vigour of life. Age, 
therefore, may be regarded as a special gift to the 
human race—and as it was assuredly not bestowed 
on us to be wasted, or unimproved, or unenjoyed, 
but, on the contrary, to be made the most of, it may 
be worth while to spend a few moments in speculat- 
ing on what is the best use to be made of it. 

Let it be understood that we refer here not to the 
higher moral and religious uses of this period of life, 
in preparation for the life to come. We are speaking 
only of the secular and prudential uses of old age. 

First, then, seeing that it is a special and valuable 
gift, we would say, take all the care of it—that is, 
all the care of yourself--that you can take. This 
looks like a selfish: reminder, but it is really not so, 
because the more care the old take of their health, 
the less likely are they to pass into the care of others, 
and thus become a burden to them. ‘Therefore, 
remember Horace’s advice, and 


**Solve senescentem maturé sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat,—” 


which may be read, ‘‘ Take your old horse out of 
the shafts, lest he failin the race, become a laughing 
stock, and break down.” That is, don’t exert your- 
self beyond your powers, or think you can do as an 
old man what you formerly did as a young one. 
Moreover, take care of yourself in all other prudent 
and becoming ways. If you have been used to have 
the reins of authority in your hands, keep them still 
—delegate your powers if you find it convenient and 
conducive to your ease, but do not resign them irre- 
vocably to others until no better course is open to 
you. If wealth is yours, let it remain yours, and not 
another’s, so long at least as you. have, or are liable 
to have, any need of it. To give it all to others, is 
apt to prove the worst of unkindness to them, and is 
pretty sure to be fatal in the end to your own peace 
of mind. Remember the story of Lear; his un- 
bounded generosity, you know, ruined not only him- 
self, but the ungrateful recipients of it. And Lear 
is but a type of ten thousand poor old fools, who 
have done the same sort of thing, and dug their own 
dishonourable graves in doing it. Do not imagine 
that in your case there is no danger of a like result : 
it is not in human nature to pay that reverence and 
respect to mere helpless poverty which is paid spon- 
taneously to those who have the means and the reso- 
lution to help themselves. 

In the next place, accept the conditions of age 
cheerfully and without reserve. One of these is ex- 
clusion from the ‘‘ gay and festive scenes,” the busy 
pleasures of the young—from parties, excursion- 
trips, and wood-side picnics, evening assemblies, and 
what not. If you are wise you will know when to 
be present at such gatherings, and when to be absent 
—when you would be welcome, and when you would 
be de trop, and you will act accordingly. Accustom 
yourself to the solitude that is pretty sure to be your 
portion in the waning season of life, and cultivate 
the studies which make solitude sweet. Ride again 
the hobby you have bestridden in past years; and if 
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in past years you have ridden none, set up one now, 
and see what you can make of it, and whither it 
will carry you. There are a multitude of quiet plea- 
sures and pursuits which seem to be specially de- 
signed for the delectation of old age either within 
doors or without, with one or more of which, what- 
ever a man’s intellectual power, or whatever his 
antecedents, old age will do well to take up. 
Again—in regard to the young folks—sons, 
daughters, nephews, nieces, or wards—take care that 
you give them no fair foundation for a grudge 
against you, by setting up your will despotically 
against theirs, especially in matters in which they 
may be vitally concerned. Remember that they have 
wills of their own, and that where their future is con- 
cerned it may be better that they should be allowed 
to follow their own inclination than be compelled to 
follow yours. In the choice of a profession, for in- 
stance, there is a terrible responsibility entailed by 
the exercise of a despotic compulsion. Thousands 
have been ruined for life through having been forced 
or beguiled into occupations for which they wanted 
either the inclination or the fitness. How many 
young fellows are there who have been com- 
pelled to go through the routine of study for 
the bar, yet have never had a brief and never 
will have one! who, had they been permitted to 
follow their own judgment in the selection of a 
calling, would have made their way to ease and. 
competence. Look, too, at the crowd of artists who 
cannot paint—of doctors who cannot cure—of 
architects who have never got beyond a plan upon 
paper; and ask yourself how many of these life 
failures are due to the self-will or ambition of whim- 
sical. old folks who forced the young ones into call- 


ings for which they were unfitted. 

Then, in the matter of marriage—do not make up 
your mind that your son or daughter, or any one 
standing to you in similar relation, is bound in duty 


to marry as you shall desire and direct. All you can 
generally claim in reference to this great matter, is 
the right to impart counsel, advice, and, if need be, 
‘warnings. Save in exceptional cases, where the 
prospective connection is degrading, or points to 
future unhappiness and regret, you have really no 
right to control absolutely the wishes of your off- 
spring. It may in certain circumstances be quite 
right that you should show your disinclination and 
even your opposition to a connection hastily and 
imprudently formed; and when such a case occurs, 
you will require to exercise your influence with the 
most watchful cautiousness in order that it may not 
fail of its effect. Remember that austerity, rigour, 
dictation, or arbitrariness in any form in our deal- 
ings with others naturally engender opposition ; and 
that the tendency to resist all such manifestations is 
always stronger with the subjects of the tender 
passion than with others. Once arouse a spirit of 
antagonism in the mind of the young man or the 
young girl, and there is little prospect of your ever 
converting either of them to your way of thinking. 
In unpromising relations of this kind the grand thing 
is to gain time; procrastination wisely brought 
about has been the salvation of multitudes of cooing 
couples who would have plunged headlong into ma- 
trimony had they been goaded to it by violent oppo- 
sition. Being left to themselves they have found out 
their mistakes and repaired them before it was too 
late. 

And now for one or two matters strictly personal. 


HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE GROWING OLD. 
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Although you have withdrawn from the bustling 
activities of life, and do not care to show yourself 
frequently in public, that is no reason why you should 
lapse into slovenliness and disregard of your personal 
appearance. Many old persons do themselves and 
their friends a wrong, by assuming a species of 
dishabille, and appearing, when they do appear at 
all, in a kind of dingy undress suggestive of indolent 
self-indulgence. This isa sad mistake, and one which 
is sure to entail a loss not only of self-respect but of 
the respect of others. It were better to fall into the 
opposite evil, of paying too much regard to appear- 
ances, than to pay no regard to them at all. But 
there is a medium course which it is easy to hit, and 
especially easy for the retired class who have no ve 
pressing business to attend to. Anything “loud” or 
pretentious in costume is of course an absurdity in 
the case of an elderly man, whose dress should not be 
conspicuous at all, save that it should be conspicuously 
neat and compact, and made up of the best and least 
showy material that his purse can furnish. Some 
sexagenarians are models in this respect, exemplars 
of personal purity and propriety of attire—while, on 
the other hand, there are not a few who seem to aspire 
to the character of scarecrows and fifth-of-November 
guys. Asa rule it will be found that the neat and 
particular “‘ old boy” is generally the good-tempered 
old boy, the ‘‘ canny” old boy in the household, and 
has the warmest place in the affections of the family. 
It is true he is apt to be over-nice, and just a little 
exacting at times in regard to the material for his 
‘get up,” but society pardons him for that, nay, 
rather applauds him for a fault, if itis a fault, so 
much on the right side. 

In the case of ladies who grow old—for the sad 
fact must be admitted, after all, that they do grow 
old—the duty of attention to personal appearance 
is even more obligatory than in the case of gentle- 
men. Women make a grand mistake when they 
imagine that the burden of years excuses them 
from the necessity of doing themselves justice in 
the matter of dress. It was a lady who made the 
remark that many women never are handsome until 
they grow old—a remark the pertinence and truth of 
which must have struck every observant person who 
has lived long in the world. But let the old lass be 
handsome or plain, there is a beauty in age itself 
which she can make hers if she chooses, by the culti- 
vation of the sterling feminine graces, and which she 
can assuredly enhance by simplicity, neatness, and 
propriety of costume. But while counselling atten- 
tion to dress and personal appearance, we must guard 
against being misunderstood. It is not intended 
that you, my old friend, who have passed your grand 
climacteric, should in any way assume the Adonis. 
You are, if you please, to appear what you are, to 
wear no disguises and to affect no juvenilities, but, 
being an old boy, to accept the fact of your age with all 
the frankness and candour due to yourself as a man and 
agentleman. And you, my dear madam, who are, to 
put it mildly, on the shady side of fifty, let us say, 
make up your mind not to sail under false colours 
during the remainder of your life’s voyage. If you 
do hoist false colours they will prove a delusion, you 
may depend—that is, no one will be deceived, but your- 
self in thinking that you deceive others; and while 
clinging absurdly to the pretences of youth you will 
lose the respect and consideration due to age. 

Lastly, there is one thing which, if it have not been 
attended to before, becomes imperatively obligatory 
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upon every one who has entered upon the declining 
stage-—and that is, to draw out the balance-sheet of 
this world’s business and wind up affairs by making 
your will. Silly and superstitious people are known 
very often to put off this great duty until it is too 
late, hag-ridden by the apprehension that if they make 
wills they are signing theit death-warrant. One such 
booby we knew some twenty years ago; he had 
plenty to leave behind, and a large family of sons 
and daughters to leave it to; but he was horrified 
at the thought of making his will, shrank from it in 
terror, and at last flew into a passion whenever the 
subject was mentioned. At ‘seventy-five he died 
intestate, and then a deplorably dissolute drunken 
dog of a son, being the eldest, seized everything and 
sent his brothers and sisters adrift to shift for them- 
selves. If you would not like anything of that sort 
to happen in your own case, you must prevent it by 
making your will in time, and disposing of your pro- 
perty according to the dictates of justice. In such 
disposal remember the old rule—“ blood is thicker 
than water”—and do not disappoint your heirs of 
what they have a natural right to expect; and do 
not play the snob, as some do, in the last act of your 
life, by recording in a practical way any resentment 
or ill-feeling you may have entertained without suffi- 
against any member of your family. We 
have frequently observed that the of making 
a will and finally settling seatinnntet- elie sedative 
effect on. the mind, and reflexly on the bodily con- 
stitution—and we have little doubt that the faet of 
having get over the business satisfactorily and con- 
clusively has often added years of quiet existence to 
the testator’s life. Be that as it will, however, the 
business: has to be done, and should be done without 
delay by every man and woman who, having property 
to bequeath, would not leave a legacy of strife and 
discord to survivors, and burden his own memory 
with disrespect and obloquy. 


cient cause 
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Wuen the book season fairly commences, there is 
always one kind of literature towards which many 
readers look forward with peculiar satisfaction. This 
consists in the invariably numerous issue of works of 
travel. The adventurous, pushing, colonising genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is always sending forth tra- 
vellers into regions unknown or only half-explored. 
Much as we admire such feats as scaling the Matter- 
horn or the Caucasus, we have still greater admiration 
for that geographical discovery which adds more sub- 
stantially to the sum of human knowledge, and is 
the means of annexing new regions to civilisation 
and Christianity. In addition to those works of 
travel which give us additional geographical dis- 
covery, there is a still more numerous class of tourist 
volumes which are conversant with well-traversed 
lines of excursion, or give records of residence in 
foreign localities. Some of them, according to the 
nature of the country, have a mixed interest, in 
proportion as travellers may penetrate beyond the 
circle of civilisation into outlying countries, semi- 
civilised or barbarous. Occasionally the geogra- 
phical interest is merged in still larger considerations, 
moral and social, historical and political. 

_Of late a remarkable degree of attention has been 
directed to America and her institutions. Many 
young men who formerly used to do what was called 
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the “grand tour,” have crossed the Atlantic in order 
to watch with their own eyes the remarkable pheno- 
mena exhibited by the United States. The close of 
the great civil war, the emancipation of the negro race, 
the extension in every direction of the territory of the 
States, the curious social and political problems now 
being worked out in America, have directed to Ame- 
rica a very large amount of attention from thinking 
and observant men. Three books of travel have lately 
been published about America. The most remarkable 
of these is “‘Greater Britain,”* by Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke, u.p. But, as implied by the title, Mr. Dilke’s 
work is not alone concerned with America. He fol- 
lowed the English wherever it is y 
spoken over the globe, to New Zealand, to Australia, 
to India. He travelled with the large aims of a 
political philosopher, and is no unworthy disciple of 
the school of De Tocqueville. ‘ The section of the first 


-volume, which relates to America, is by no means the 


least striking or least suggestive portion of the work. 
The thick volume by Mr. George Rose, better known 
as Arthur , called “The Great Country,” } 
is mainly “ quizzical” im its design. He went out 
with an eye sharply educated to detect the weak- 


nesses and peculiarities of the American people, but 
heis -—_ loser by the very limited seope of his 
work. i 


third writer, the Rev. Barham Zincke, one 
of the Queen’s chaplains, is less smart, or less dis- 
posed to fault-finding, having failed to detect some of 


‘the commonest mannerisms in the country. But his 


narrativet abounds with freshness and interest. He 
ealls it “table talk,” for it is no formal work, but 
the clear, observant, well-informed conversation of one 
who presumes that his listeners know a very great deal 


‘on his subject, and whe aceordingly only mentions 
striking facts that may be worth recording, or gives 


thoughtful comments on circumstances familiar to all. 

These three travellers, who do not even seem to be 
acquainted with each other, occupy a great deal of 
common ground. Of course they all eome to New 
York. Of course, also, they all go to hear Mr. Beecher 
preach. They live that curious hotel life which is 

rmanently adopted by so many American families. 
Mr. Dilke, as is his manner, philosophises, Mr. Rose 
grumbles, and Mr. Zincke enjoys. America, we are 
told, is undergoing, in part, a curious denationalisa- 
tion. New York is an Irish city; Philadelphia is a 
German city. The great American towns have ceased 
to be strictly American; they are Celtic, while the 
land is Saxon. This great social change is mainly the 
result of the last ten years. The Irish ascendency 
involves an important political P snr ay in the future, 
not only for England, but for America herself. The 
social and moral picture afforded by the ‘“ empire 
state”? is not very favourably delineated by any of 
our travellers. A bright contrast is furnished by the 
states of New England. ‘To New England,” says Mr. 
Dilke, ‘‘is chiefly due, in short, the making of America 
a godly nation. Thoroughly God-fearing states.are not 
so common that we can afford to despise them when 
found; and nowhere does religion enter more into 
daily life, than in Vermont or Massachusetts.” Our 
travellers all visit Niagara. Mr. Dilke rather cynic- 
ally depreciates the Falls ; Mr. Rose goes into the cus- 





* “Greater Britain : a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during 1866 and 1867.” By Charles Wentworth Dilke. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan.) 

+ “The Great Country; or, Impressions of America.” By George 
Rose, M.A. (Tinsley.) 

t “‘Last Winter in the United States,” ete. By F. Barham Zincke, 
Vivar of Wherstead, and Chaplain to the Queen. (Murray.) 
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tomary ecstasies over them ; Mr. Zincke speaks of the 
hotel and the bridal parties he met there. One of the 
American ladies cried herself to sleep because her 
husband had left her that he might play at cards in 
the gentlemen’s drawing-room. They all go west to 
have personal witness of the wonderful expansion 
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credible millions of pigs. The old and the young, 
the schools and the churches, the politicians and the 
men of science of this great city, are all created out 
of pig. Take away the pigs and they all disappear ; 
double the pigs and they are all doubled.” With 
some pleasant exaggeration this passage describes 





AURORAL LIGHT SEEN FROM NULATO, YUKON RIVER, ALASKA, 


which the American dominion is receiving. Two | the state of things at Chicago. It should be added 


great railways are now in formation to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. The first of these is 
in British territory ; the second, and more advanced, 
in American. The latter, over boundless prairies, 
and winding through the defiles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, progresses at the rate of three or four miles 
a day. . The government gives extraordinary en- 
couragement, advancing money, and giving an allot- 
ment of land for every finished mile. hundred 
and fifty millions of acres have altogether been 
granted to railways in America. Railways precede 
and anticipate population, being in the first instance 
tramways in the desert, and leioaine towns and 
cities in their track. 

The minds of Americans are always chiefly directed 
towards the West. 
South has well-nigh departed, it is felt that here the 
chief future destiny of the States must be worked 
out. Chicago, which within the last thirty years has 


| 





Now that the political life of the | 


expanded from a cluster of log houses into a mighty | 
' to the Pacific coast. 


city with several hundred thousand inhabitants, is an 
eminent example of American progress. 
shores of the vast sea-like expanse of Lake Michigan, 
connected with both oceans by lakes, rivers, canals, 
and railways. Water is conveyed into the city by a 
tunnel, showing considerable engineering skill. Chi- 
cago is often called Porkopolis. ‘‘ Here are more than 
200,000 souls maintained in life by breeding, fatten- 
ing, killing, salting, packing, and exporting in- 


It is on the | 
most startling social fact in the States. 
| and Mr. Zincke differ greatly in their views. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





that there is an immense trade in grain and timber. 
Hither formerly trooped vast herds of buffaloes to 
drink of the pure waters of the lake, and the pale- 
faced inhabitants are still brought into constant 
contact with the Redskins. Formerly Chicago was 
the frontier city of the West, but it is now becoming 
a central city, and possibly the future capital of 
the West. Beyond this are in succession Omaha, 
Shyenne, and Denver. In these regions Lynch Law 
is an established institution. Omaha is five hundred 
miles beyond Chicago, and Denver is six hundred 
miles beyond Omaha. In these regions there are 
enormous tracts that would serve for sheep-runs, as 
in Australia. Mr. Rose does not appear to have got 
beyond Chicago. Mr. Zincke got into the Rocky 
Mountains, which he reports to be the finest sporting 
grounds in the world. A haunch of antelope venison 
was to be bought for seventy-five cents. Mr. Dilke 
pushed through the Rocky Mountains, visited Utah 
and Brigham Young, and so came through California 


The emancipation of millions of negroes is the 
Mr. Dilke 
Mr. 
Zincke holds that the blacks must die out; “ their 
doom is as certain as anything can be in the affairs 
of men.” They are to be swept away just as the 
red man is now all but swept away. Mr. Dilke 
takes more cheering views. There are now some 
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ossession. Mr. Dilke thinks they are improving, 
and that their future is probably secure. He thinks 
that America must endow her liberated slaves with 
political power, and that they are worthy of freedom, 
In the South the 
great planters have almost disappeared ; there were 
only a few thousand planters, and they are now 
scattered to all parts of the world ; the ‘‘ mean whites,” 
those who were not landowners, remain. There is 
still a deep feeling in the South against the North, 
but not the slightest expectation of another rebellion. 
Mr. Zincke and Mr. Rose both discuss Canada. The 
first thinks that the Canadians have the materials of a 
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five millions of negroes; in ten states they chiefly 
form juries, in five states they will have absolute 


service is either acceptable to God or edifying to 
man.’”’ Mr. Zincke mentions the curious fact that he 
travels four hundred miles in America with less 
fatigue than fifty in England. He thinks that in 
America, taking all classes together, the English lan- 
guage is spoken with more purity than in England, 
and that ‘“‘the Americans have developed a pretty 
uniform facial development of a more intellectual 
type than is generally found in Great Britain.” 
Another American work, dealing with America in 
another direction, is furnished by Mr. Frederick 
Whymper’s ‘Travels and Adventures in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and on the River Yukon.”* Mr. 
Frederick Whymper is brother to the artist who 
first scaled the Matterhorn, and himself possesses 
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YUKON RIVER: BREAKING UP OF THE ICE IN SPRING. 


great nation, but that they are not yet a people. Mr. 
Rose went to Ottawa, the intended future capital of 
British North America. The Canadian railways are 
behindhand. There are fine parliament buildings at 
Ottawa, the gallery of which is “crowded by the best 
people in the place,” but this capital is said to be 
“little more than a timber yard on a great scale.” 
There is a great deal of brisk rivalry between the 
Canadians and Americans, and a good deal among 
the Canadians themselves. The grandest railway | 
works in the world are at Montreal, in the great 





bridge over the St. Lawrence, which carries the train 
ora mile and a half through a series of tubes | 
supported by massive stone piers. At Montreal, Mr. | 
Zincke saw high mass celebrated in the cathedral, and 

he naively remarks, ‘As I left the building, the | 
thought in my mind was, ‘I should like to ask the | 
Priests who have just been officiating, if they have or | 


| menace against Canada. 


a fair share of the pictorial and the climbing arts. 
Alaska is the territory formerly called Russian 
America, which has been recently purchased by the 
Government of the United States. It also comprises 
the celebrated Aleutian Islands, which, so to speak, 
are the stepping-stones between two continents. The 
Americans purchased these possessions in pursuance 
of the celebrated Monroe doctrine, which is to the 
effect that no form of monarchical government ought, 
if possible, to be allowed to exist on the northern 
continent. This doctrine led to that interference in 
Mexico which eventually cost the unhappy Maxi- 
milian his throne and his life, and is a standing 
In some quarters of America 
itself it is thought that the purchase is of very ques- 





* «Travels and Excursions in the Territory of Alaska (Russian Ame- 
rica), and in other parts of the North Pacific. By Frederick Whymper. 
With Map and 30 Illustrations, for the use of two of which we are 


can imagine any reasons for believing that this | indebted to the publisher, Mr. John Murray. 
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tionable value, and that it is merely an acquisition 
of so much rock and ice. Mr. Whymper’s account is 
more favourable. The Aleutian Islands are rich in 
the skins of fur-bearing animals. In the rivers of 
Alaska salmon is found in the utmost abundance, 
so that people grow absolutely tired of it, and would 
prefer anything else. Game was also plentiful. 
‘here was rather an inglorious episode in the time 
of the Russian war when our fleet made an attack on 
the diminutive capital of the territory, and experi- 
enced a repulse. Mr. Whymper, who was attached 
as artist to a telegraph expedition, had a full taste of 
Arctie experiences. The weather was so cold, that 
as soon as he had made five strokes with his pencil, 
he was obliged to run about to keep the life alive in 
him. The stores were so frozen that they were 
obliged to break them up with the axe. Mr. 
Whymper’s ear was frozen to the top of his head, 
and his frost-bitten extremities might have been 
knocked off with a chisel. But, as is usual with 
Englishmen under such circumstances, the party 
fully retained their courage and cheerfulness. The 
great feature of Mr. Whymper’s work is his ex- 
ploration of the Yukon river. So far as we are 
aware, it has never hitherto beem adequately de- 
scribed. Mr. Whymper compares this river with the 
Mississippi. The Yukon is a mile and a,quarter 
broad; when six hundred miles from its outlet, its 
tributary streams are in reality mighty rivers; it has 
been penetrated to the extent of eighteem hundred 
miles. It is im the spring time, when the ice is 
breaking up, that the voyage is mest exciting and 
perilous. Mr. Whymper came to the rapids, which 
had been deseribed to him as being exceedingly 
dangerous, but which he did not think so formidable. 
It is a favourite employment to hunt the moose im the 
water. The animals take refuge im the stream to 
save themselves from the persecutions of the mos- 
quitoes. ‘Mr. Whymper has a great deal to tell 
about glaciers; about fiams, and fisheries, and mineral 
ee gag about his i in Vancouver's 

and and in California. He suggests that some 
scientific mam should take up his abode im the Aleu- 
tian Islands for a year or two and make a 
exploration. His work is an exceedingly pleasant 
and genuine book of travels. 

We now return to Mr. Dilke, whom we have Ieft 
for some time. He left the old Spanish city of 
Panama, and started on a long voyage of seven 
thousand miles. The vastness of the scale on which 
he saw all things carried on in America seems to have 
dwarfed his appreciation of the colonies. Mr. Dilke 
is a shrewd observer, and his graphic accounts and 
clear incisive criticismsare alwaysvery interesting; but 
he is a little too doctrinatre, and we are often dissenting 
from some of the great varieties of opinions which he 
expresses on a great variety of subjects. His vessel 
stopped at Pitcairn Island. Many of the old 
Pitcairn islanders, who had been transplanted to 
Norfolk Island, had now returned. When the ship 
was anchored off the island, a man came on deck, 
saying, ‘‘ How do you do, captain? How’s Victoria?” 
the brusque question coming from the heart. After- 
wards Adams asked them, ‘‘ Have you a ‘Sunday at 
Home,’ or a ‘ British Workman’?’’ Then he came 
to New Zealand, and at once started for Hakitika, 
the new gold diggings in the southern island. The 
Bay of Hakitika, with its background of a hundred 
miles of the Southern Alps, is very like the lower 
part of the Lago Maggiore. There are often 
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frightful shipwrecks through the surf at the bars, 
There was the same kind of wild life at the diggings 
which, as in California and Australia, has so often 
been graphically described. Here were Oxford and 
Cambridge men and an ex-captain of the guards, 
Mr. Dilke points out the great social difference be. 
tween the two islands and even the west and east of the 
southern island. On the west of the southern island 
is the fierce mixed digger population, likely to be 
succeeded by small farmers and small manufacturers, 
whilethe east may be said to be held bylarge territorial 
squires. He thinks that the Polynesians came from 
the Malayan race, and that the Maories came from 
the Polynesians. He thinks—and as a race they 
evidently think it themselves—that they are dying 
out; but in the mean time they certainly give us an 
immense deal of trouble. In irregular warfare they 
prove fully a match for English soldiers. They have 
a song saying that the English fly beat the Maori 
fly, the English grass the Maori grass, the Eng- 
lish rat the Maori rat, and the Englishman the 
Maori. 

At this point we find a companion work to Mr. 
Dilke’s in the recently published volume of “ The 
Cruise of H.M.S. Galatea, Captain H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh.”* The account which we have by 
Messrs. Milner and Brierly of the visit of his Royal 
Highness to Australia, may be advantageously com- 

with Mr. Dilke’s narrative. Moreover the 
visit of the prince to the little iskamd of Tristan 
D’Acumha has a curious similarity te the visit to 
Pitcairn Island. We have from pay in a> 
pages spoken of the prinee’s eventful voyage. @ 
jonsant’ velame Sein is a great deal of instructive 
information ing Australia and Tasmania, with 
statistics of their pro Mr. Dike dwells on the 
great importance of the statisties of youmg countries, 
which ‘compare the profits of manufacturers with 
those of commerce, and pit — each other the 
power of race against race.” ere is a great deal 
of rivalry between the old colonies and the new 
colonies—between New South Wales, founded in the 
last century, and Queensland, founded in the last 
decade. New South Wales originally included all 
the east of Australia, but now the colonies of South 
Australia, Vietoria, and Queensland have been carved 
out of it. The prince was delighted with the 
intense loyalty and kindness which he received, a 
feeling which was not shaken even by the murderous 
attempt upon his life, which was a source of sincere 
grief to the Australians. When the prince left 
Sydney for his homeward voyage, he took with him 
quite a collection of birds and menagerie of animals. 
The different birds were some hundreds in number, 
and among the animals were the dingo (dog), wom- 
bat, kangaroos, opossums, wild cats, wallakies, an 
a three-legged goose. On their return they came 
into the region of icebergs, which brought the ship 
into great peril. ‘Our anxiety was great, consider- 
ing the almost total destruction to our ships and 540 
lives, that a collision with one of these dangers must 
have brought about, as the ship was travelling at 
great speed before strong westerly winds.” ‘The 
prince got safely back to the Needles after an absence 
of seventeen months, having sufiered the frustration 








* “The Cruise of H.M.S. Galatea, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, K.G., in 1867—1868. By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain, aud 
Oswald W. Brierly. (W. H. Allen.) Our picture of the Galatea in 4 
storm in the “Leisure Hour” for March, 1868, we are informed, wa 
from a sketch by Mr. W. Henn, not by Lieut, Medlicott, as there sta 
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treasonable attempt upon his life. 

Mr. Dilke’s work is so crowded with matter, that 
any process of abridgment is exceedingly difficult. 
We will briefly summarise a few of his facts and con- 
dusions. The colony of Victoria seems, at present, 
to be absorbing the vigour and prosperity of Aus- 
tralia. The evil effects of the transportation system 
are still lingering on. The population waste twice 
as much food as they eat; they boil down as many 
sheep, to export tallow, as would keep half a million 
of people for a year; they imitate English forms 
with excessive minuteness; the women are over- 
dressed, and the men are too careless about their 
dress. He thinks that, on the whole, we had better 
have a separation, or, at all events, withdraw our 
troops. The two great drawbacks of the country 
are the want of rivers and the want of railways. 

Mr. Dilke accuses English people of being a 
eruel race. He certainly brings some startling 
instances—for example, soldiers steaming up the 
Euphrates, picking off with their rifles a Persian 
boy bathing; but such conduct would certainly be 
visited with condign punishment, if detected, and does 
not offer a sufficient reason for a national reproach. 
Mr. Dilke carries his habits of close observation and 
large reasoning to Ceylon and India. He strongly 
advocates an overland route, by the construction of a 
railway from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf. 
This has been compared to the construction of a rail- 
road from the Missouri to the Pacific. ‘In 1858 the 
American line was looked on as a mere speculator’s 
dream, while the Euphrates railway was to be com- 
menced at once. Ten years have passed, and the 
Pacific Railway is a fact, while the Indian line has 
been forgotten.”” Thus Mr. Dilke has gone round the 
world, travelling in the broad track of English civili- 
sation and rule. He adds that in a hundred years 
there will be three hundred millions of beings of the 
English character and tongue, by the side of which 
all other nationalities will be dwarfed. Our oppor- 
tunities are numberless for promoting civilisation, 
free institutions, and Christianity, and our respon- 
sibilities are proportionately great. 

Mr. Bickmore, an American gentleman, who dates 
from Cambridge, U.S.A., has just published in 
london an account of his “Travels in the East 
Indian Archipelago.” * Mr. Bickmore is a con- 
chologist, and he went out with the scientific object of 
collecting all the shells mentioned in a famous work 
on the subject. He fully succeeded, making large 
additions to the collection previously known, and col- 
lecting much information on the flora and fauna of 
these regions. His narrative of personal adventure 

, however, prove the most interesting part of his 
work. Great facilities were afforded by the Dutch 
overnment, and he visited various glittering islands 
of the Archipelago, which once belonged to ourselves 
before we gave them back to the Dutch, at the close 
ofthe last great war. The only possession left us is 
Singapore, which was retained through the foresight 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, and which is in a highly 
flourishing condition. Mr. Bickmore abundantly 
shows us that the acquisition of scientific knowledge 
has its perils, as well as its delights. He was at 
various times in imminent danger, wrecked on a coral 
reef, shaken by earthquakes, driven headlong on the 
brink of a precipice, nearly crushed by stones from a 


* “Pray 1s in ” re 
4A, Gece} the East Indian Archipelago.” By Albert S. Bickmore, 
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volcano, nearly clasped in the deadly embrace of a 
huge python serpent, and so on. He also went into 
waters frequented both by sharks and pirates, and 
into a country peopled by cannibals. These people, 
ealled the Battas, originally killed a chief, and to 
make themselves all equally guilty of treason, they 
determined to eat him in common. The chief, on 
being tasted, proved to be very good, and since then 
cannibalism became a favourite pursuit, all their 
prisoners being devoted to edible purposes. There is 
plenty of ‘“‘large” game to be found here, especially 
the man-eating tiger. The volume is replete with 
information on a wonderful region of the world, 
which, comparatively speaking, has only been slen- 
derly explored by travellers. 

Two new works on South America ought to be 
mentioned. These are respectively, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
work on the ‘‘ Parana: with South American Recollee- 
tions and Incidents of the Paraguayan War;”* and 
Captain Richard Burton’s work on ‘“ The Highlands 
of the Brazil.”+ These works have a common 
character. They are both full of information and 
statistics; they have both a thin thread of personal 
adventure, and they are both very dull and heavy. 
Mr. Burton has written previous books of travel, 
which, with various radical defects, have been ex- 
tremely interesting; but in the present work he has 
gathered a vast amount of materials into a huge 
indigested mass, where the reading becomes weari- 
some and selection difficult. It is edited by Mrs. 
Burton, who has come over to England partly for that 
purpose, but who protests vehemently against the 
religious and moral sentiments of her husband. It is 
not so much a literary work as the materials of such 
a work, a quarry out of which a readable book 
may some day be constructed. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
“‘ Parana,” which means “resembling the sea,”’ is of 
course the River Plate, so called by the navigator 
Cabot, because he obtained here a large quantity of 
silver from the natives. Mr. Hutchinson exultingly 
says, “I’ve crossed the Cordilleras of the South 
American Andes, and shot a condor,’? which he 
regards as an achievement worthy of general imita- 
tion by the human race. There is a large amount of 
interesting information about the Indians; one more 
evidence of the fact that, ‘‘the dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” There 
is little that is popular in these two works, but they 
contain much information, and will be of special 
value to emigrants or travellers. 

Besides such works as these, there is always a 
considerable variety of books published relating to 
countries which are constantly traversed by tourists, 
and with which the reading public is almost as con- 
versant as the travelling public. It cannot be said 
that such books make any real addition to our 
positive stock of geographical knowledge. Still they 
are much read, as their story is one that bears to be 
repeated, and are not the least read by those who 
are familiar with the countries described, mainly, we 
expect, for the purpose of testing and comparing 
impressions. Occasionally one may gather from them 
interesting excerpts that have the character of 
originality. Thus a clergyman, the Rev. A. C. 
Smith, having some time back made a voyage u 
the Nile for the sake of his health—a course whic 


* “The Paran&, with Incidents of the Paraguayan War, and South 
American Recollections from 1861 to 1868.” By Thomas J. Hutchinson, 
F.R.G.S., etc.” (Edward Stanford. ) : 

+ “Exploration of the Highlands of the Brazil,” etc. By Captain 
Richard F, Burton. 2 vols. (Tinsley). 
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is now frequently recommended by physicians—has 
published two volumes on the subject, entitled, 
“¢ Attractions of the Nile.”* Any one who is about 
to travel in Egypt will find the book of great 
practical value in its experiences and its hints. It 
is also an excellent introduction to that large 
literature which belongs to Egypt and the Nile. 
And those who are not travelling will be able to 
realise this most interesting of journeys, which has 
several times been described in these pages. The 
different countries on the continent are periodically 
described by different writers with a varying degree 
of ability. Of late a large proportion of these books 
is devoted to Spain, which, especially since the 
expansion of its railway system, seems favourite 
ground for travellers. Quite a list of Spanish travels 
in the course of the last few years might be easily 
drawn up.t Two of the most recent are ‘‘ La Corte,” 
and ‘‘The Sunny South,” +t which in much traverse 
the same ground. The author of the last book made 
some residence in Majorca, which is very little 
known to European tourists. The caves of Arta 
there might well be reckoned among the wonders of 
the world. The author draws a frightful picture of the 
taste for bloodshed fostered by the atrocious bull- 
fights, and the appetite for amusements which 
involve peril of life and limb. He tells an affecting 
story of a young child who was announced to walk 
on a tight rope of great length, and of an enormous 
height. The poor little girl, who was only seven 
years old, trembled at the danger, and bursting into 
tears begged to be excused. The audience forced 
her to proceed, using violent language and shaking 
their fists at her, and when she had accomplished 
the difficult feat only greeted her with jeers and 
hisses. Such an incident as this speaks very badly 
for the national morale. Other works on Spain might 
be mentioned, but our space is full. The above may 
be regarded a catalogue raisonné of the recent works of 
travel. 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 


Tue notoriety of the strange claim to the Tichborne 
baronetcy, which has excited so much attention, 
reminds us of a singular legend which has been 
current in the family for many generations. 

This very ancient family dates the possession of its 
present patrimony, the manor of Tichborne, near 
Winchester, as far back as two hundred years before 
the Norman conquest. It is said to have derived its 
name originally from the river Jtchen, at the head of 
which its possessions were situated, and thence was 
denominated De Jtchenborne, which in course of time 
has been abbreviated into its present appellation of 
Tichborne. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, shortly 
after the first of our Plantagenet kings had ascended 
the throne, the then head of the family, a gallant 
knight named Sir Roger de Itchenbourne, married 
Mabel, only daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph de 
Lamerston, of Lamerston in the Isle of Wight, by 
which he acquired considerable estates in that part 
of England, in addition to his own patrimonial 
possessions in Hampshire. After many years of 





* “The Attractions of the Nile and its Banks.” By Rev. A. C. Smith. 
2vols. (Murray.) 

+ “La Corte: Letters from Spain, 1863 to 1866.” By a Resident there. 
(Saunders and Otley.) 

t¢ ‘‘The Sunny South: an Autumn in Spain and Majorca.” By Capt. 
J. W. Clayton, (Hurst and Blackett.) 
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wedded happiness, during which the Lady Mabel 
became celebrated for her kindness and care of the 
poor, death now approaching, worn out with age and 
infirmity, she besought her loving husband, as her 
last request, that he would grant her the means of 
leaving behind her a charitable bequest, in the shape 
of a dole or measure of bread to be distributed 
annually on the twenty-fifth of March, the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to all 
needy and indigent people who should apply for it at 
the hall door, without respect of persons or exclusion 
of any who made the demand. The said bread was to 
be the produce of a certain piece of ground situated 
within the present park palings, containing an area 
of fifteen acres, and of known value worth; but 
should the applicants be greater in number than the 
produce, the value of twopence in money was to be 
given to each person in its stead. 

Sir Roger, the husband of ‘the Lady Mabel, was 
induced to consent to his wife’s request only on 
condition of her crawling or walking round the piece 
of ground demanded, a condition of apparent im- 
practicability, from the fact of her having been bed- 
ridden for many years previous; and this was to be 
done, too, while a certain brand or billet of wood was 
burning on the fire in the hall at Tichborne. The 
venerable dame, however, nothing daunted, ordered 
her attendants to carry her to the place she had 
selected, where, being deposited on the ground, she 
seemed to receive a renovation of strength, and tothe 
surprise of her anxious and admiring lord, who began 
to wonder where this pilgrimage might end, as well 
as of all who saw her, she succeeded in crawling 
round several rich and goodly acres within the re- 
quired time. The field which was the scene of 
Lady Mabel’s extraordinary feat retains the name of 
‘* Crawls” to the present day. 

As soon as her task was completed she was re- 
conveyed to her chamber, and summoning the family 
to her bedside, in order to secure her gift to the poor, 
for whom it was designed, and to render it binding 
upon her descendants, she proceeded in the most 
solemn manner to deliver a prophecy respecting the 
future inheritors of Tichborne—predicting its pros 
perity as long as the annual dole existed, and leaving 
her malediction on any of her descendants who 
should be so mean or covetous as to discontinue or 
divert it—declaring that when such should happen 
the old house would fall, the family would become 
extinct from the failure of heirs male, and that as 
a final warning of the approach of their decay, a 
generation would appear of seven sons, followed 
immediately by one with seven daughters and 20 
sons. 

The custom thus founded in the reign of Henry 1 
continued to be observed most regularly for centuries. 
The 25th of March became the annual festive day of 
the family ; and the friends and different branches of 
the house of Tichborne came from far and near to 
witness and assist at the performance of the Lady 
Mabel’s legacy. In the year 1670 Sir Henry Tich- 
borne, who had suffered much in person and property 
during the Commonwealth, and was recompe 
after the Restoration by several lucrative employments 
under Government, employed Giles Tilbury, a2 
eminent Flemish painter, to represent the ceremony 
of distributing the Tichborne dole. The picture was 
highly valuable as giving a faithful representation of 
Old Tichborne House in the time of Charles m, which 
Camden nearly a century previous had declared to be 
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“a very ancient house.” This picture passed by 
marriage into the hands of Michael Blount, Esq., 
of Maple Durham, in Oxfordshire, who had married 
Mary Agnes, the eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Joseph Tichborne, and it was sold by his descendants 
for the nominal value of £400, to the late Sir 
Edward Doughty, the ninth baronet of the house of 
{ichborne, who assumed the name of Doughty on 
succeeding to the estates of his relative Miss Doughty, 
of Snarford Hall, in Lincolnshire. 

The dole continued to be given without a single 
omission down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
when, under the pretence of attending the distribution 
of the Tichborne dole, vagabonds, gipsies, and idlers 
of every description, assembled from all quarters, 
pilfering throughout the neighbourhood, and causing 
many complaints amongst the magistrates and sur- 
rounding gentry. It was abolished by Sir-Henry 
Tichborne in 1799, partly on account of the enormous 
tax it had become on the family, and partly to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disorders which the annual 
distribution produced. 

Then began the fulfilment of Lady Mabel’s pre- 
diction. In 1803, four years after the cessation of the 
gift, a portion of the house fell, and the remainder 
was pulled down, the materials were sold, and the 
surounding moat was filled up. Sir Henry, tho 
seventh baronet of the name of Tichborne, who had 
abolished the dole, had seven sons, Henry Joseph, 
who succeeded him in the title and estates, and 
became the father of seven daughters, but without a 
sn: Benjamin, who died unmarried in 1810; 
Edward, who became the ninth baronet, but who 
left no heir as his only son died before him; James 
Francis, the tenth baronet, of whom presently ; John 
Michael, who was unmarried, and slain in the 
mutiny at Vellore, near Madras, in 1806; George, 
who died unmarried in 1802 ; and Roger Robert, the 
seventh and youngest son, who married Rebecca, the 
daughter of A. ¥. Nunez, Esq., of Belmont Park, 
but died childless in 1849. 

Sir Henry, the eighth baronet, and eldest of the 
seven sons, married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Burke, Baronet, of Marble Hill, and by her had 
seven daughters in the following order :—1. Eliza 
Anne, married to Joseph Lord Dormer; 2. Frances 
Catherine, to Henry Benedict, Lord Arundell of 
Wardour; 8. Julia, to Charles Talbot, Esq., who 
became the mother of Bertram, seventeenth Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; 4. Mary, who died unmarried in 1827; 
5. Catherine Caroline, married to Colonel Green- 
wood, of the Grenadier Guards; 6. Lucy Ellen, to 
John Towneley, Esq.; and Emily Blanche, the seventh 
and youngest, who married John, the eldest son of 
John Bennett, Esq., M.P. for the county of Wilts. 

In 1826, Sir Henry’s second brother, Edward, who 
eventually became the ninth baronet, having in- 
herited the extensive property of Miss Elizabeth 
Doughty, of Snarford Hall, was obliged by the strict 
tems of her will to drop the name of Tichborne 
tatirely, and assume that of Doughty solely; thus 

ing in some measure that part of Lady Mabel’s 
prediction which foretold that the name would 
become extinct. Sir Edward Doughty married in 
June, 1827, Katherine, daughter of James, ninth 
Lord Arundell of Wardour, and had an only son, who 
lied before he attained the age of six years. Sir 
Kdward’s brother James, who eventually became 
the tenth baronet, married Henrietta Felicita, 
daughter of Henry Seymour, Esq., of Knoyle, in 
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Wiltshire, and had two sons, Roger Charles, who 
was lost at sea off the coast of South America in the 
spring of 1854 (the recent claimant from Australia 
calls himself the said Roger), and Alfred Joseph, the 
eleventh baronet, whose son Henry, a posthumous. 
child of a few years old, is now in possession of the 
title and estates. 

When the only son of Mr. Edward Doughty 
(subsequently the ninth baronet) died, May 30th, 
1835, the hitherto singular fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy struck him so forcibly, that he besought 
his elder brother, Sir Henry Joseph, to restore the 
ancient dole, which he agreed to do; and it was 
again distributed, with certain restrictions, in flour, 
and confining it to the poor of the parish of Tich- 
borne only, instead of being promiscuously given to 
all comers as before, on the 25th of the following 
March, 1836, after a suspension of thirty-seven years, 
and in this manner it continues to be distributed to 
the present day. 

The ancient dole measure, in which the bread was 
weighed out, is still preserved in the family mansion, 
and has on one side the inscription “‘ Fundatum Henrico 
Secundo regnante,”’ and on the other, ‘‘ Tichborne Dole 
Weight, 11b. 1003. avoir.” The custom in general every 
year was to bake about 1,200 loaves, but on one 
occasion, when the 25th of March fell upon a Sunday, 
not less than 1,225 loaves were distributed, with 
sums of twopence each to the value of £8. Giles 
Tilbury’s fine painting, to which we have before 
alluded, representing the distribution of the dole in 
the year 1670, in the courtyard of the old mansion, 
and including upwards of 100 portraits, is still to be 
seen at the hall. An account of Chedecke Tichborne, 
an ill-fated member of the family who perished on 
the scaffold in the sixteenth century, may be found in 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature.”” Whether the 
resumption of Lady Mabel’s gift may be considered 
sufficient to ward off the fatal prediction which fore- 
told the failure of the family, time alone will show. 
The male race may be said to be confined to a single 
infant two or three years of age—for we are not dis- 
posed to give the slightest credence to the story of 
the Australian claimant, without proofs that may 
be found satisfactory to a court of law. 





THE SWORD-FISH. 


Berne an old Pacific whaler, I was somewhat in- 
terested lately in reading the report of a legal action 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Bovill and a special 
jury. It was an action against an insurance com- 
pany to recover damages said to be sustained by a 
ship at sea by a thrust from a sword-fish. 

The ship Dreadnought left Colombo on the 10th 
day of July, 1864, and on the third day after leaving 

rt, the crew hooked a fish which broke the line. 
Toseilintedy afterwards, when partly throwing itself 
out of the water, the fish was seen with the broken 
line attached to it. There was evidence that the fish 
was a sword-fish. 

That night the ship sprang a leak and made nine 
or ten inches per hour, and on being taken into port 
and ‘‘hove down,” a small hole, about an inch in 
diameter, was found through the copper sheathing 
and planking on the port side of the vessel. This was 
the side on which the sword-fish had been hooked. 

The plaintiff claimed that the fish did the damage, 
and in resisting this claim Professor Owen was called: 
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as a witness. His evidence was so interesting that I 
am sure the reader will pardon its introduction here. 

Professor Owen said that he was acquainted with 
the nature of sword-fish. The sword was composed 
of the hardest bony substance known, and was covered 
with a substance still harder, like the enamel of a 
tooth. He was acquainted of his own knowledge 
with two instances of these animals having penetrated 
ships. In both cases the swords were broken off, 
and left in the vessels’ sides. The swords were in very 
tight. The brittleness of bone was in the ratio of its 
hardness or density. He knew of no instance of the 
sword having been withdrawn from a ship’s side, 
either of his own knowledge or from reading. The 
difficulty of extraction would depend upon the extent 
of wood that had been penetrated. One specimen of 
penetration was at Surgeons’ Hall. In that case the 
vessel was an old gun brig, and the sword was found 
in breaking up the vessel. His own description of 
this case was that the sword had penetrated the 
copper, sheathing felt, deal, and hard oak timbers to 
the depth of fourteen inches, and nearly that extent 
of sword had been broken off by the effect of the 
blow, and had been retained in the wood. The fibres 
of the oak timber have been bent and crushed as by 
the passage of a swivel ball. A second specimen 
is in the British Museum, and is similar to this 
one. The vessel was an East Indiaman, and the 
sword had gone in at least fourteen inches. In the 
present instance, so far as he understood, the sword 
had penetrated three inches of wood, and the point 
had then passed into vacuity, and he was not pre- 
pared to say in that case that extraction had not taken 
place. Had the sword gone into fourteen or even 
ten inches of wood, he should say that the fish could 
not extricate it. He should like to give an instance 
of a ship being struck, which instance came under 
the observation of Mr. Hugh Cummings, a very dis- 
tinguished naturalist and accurate observer. He 
had chartered a ship at Valparaiso for the purpose 
of a voyage in the Pacific to collect specimens of 
natural history. They got becalmed in the Bay of 
Panama, and Mr. Cummings, about eleven in the 
morning, was writing in his cabin, when he felt a 
shock as though the ship had struck a rock. He 
rushed upon deck, and found that all the crew had 
rushed there too. The lead was thrown over at once, 
but there was no sounding within fifty or sixty 
fathoms. Attention was attracted to a great dashing 
in the sea over the bow of the vessel, and then they 
saw a sword-fish twelve feet long. It had run its 
sword through the timbers of the ship and into a 
berth beyond. ‘The struggles of the fish to extricate 
itself ended in its snapping off the sword close to the 
head, and it was left in the timbers. Mr. Cum- 
mings told him (Professor Owen) that he saw the 
fish, which had killed itself by the rupture of vessels 
consequent on the efforts that broke off the sword, 
slowly descending, rolling over and alternately ex- 
posing its purple back and silvery belly. Mr. 
Cummings returned to Valparaiso. There did not 
appear to have been any great danger to the ship, 
for the sword was firmly in. It had been calculated 
in Smith’s ‘Maritime History of Massachusetts’ 
that the blow showed as much force as that of fifteen 
blows of one of the large double-handed hammers, 
that it would require these blows to drive one iron 
bolt the same depth into the timbers. The Professor 
further compared the blow of the sword-fish to 
that of a swivel shot. 
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This evidence was supported by that of Mr. Frank 
Buckland, who said that the great power of the 
sword-fish was in forcing itself ashead. Its power 
was in its tail, like the screw of a ship, but the fish 
could not ‘‘ go astern,” or only had a slight power 
in that direction. He thought if he had a sword- 
fish by the beak it could not go back, and had 
noticed,with live salmon that they always try to go 
forward. Whether the sword-fish could extricate its 
beak from the side of the ship would depend on the 
depth that it had penetrated into the wood. If it 
were in to the depth of the breadth of one’s hand, he 
did not think it possible that the fish could get it out, 
and he did not think that in the present instance it 
could have been withdrawn. The copper would 
clench the sword. He had looked over all the books 
ever written upon sword-fish, and there was plenty 
of evidence of their having got their beaks in, but 
none of their getting them out again. 

The evidence of Professor Owen and of Mr. Buck- 
land elicited the following amusing letter from the 
veteran Mr. John Edward Gray, the keeper of the 
natural history department of the British Museum:— 

“Tf Professor Owen’s evidence is correctly reported 
in your article on ‘The Sword-Fish in Court,’ in 
the last number of ‘Land and Water,’ he must 
have forgotten, or not have seen, the Museum regu- 
lation respecting the taking of articles in the Museum 
to the courts of justice. 

“The regulation and the practice are just as Sir 
William Bovill said they ought to be; that is, on an 
application being made to the principal librarian and 
trustees, any article in the British Museum may be 
taken to the court, but it must be accompanied by 
and in the custody of the keeper of the department 
to which it belongs, or his deputy. 

‘‘ Books and manuscripts are often required and are 
produced in court, and especially at the House of 
Lords, under this regulation. I do not recollect an 
instance of a natural history specimen having been 
required in a court of justice during the last half 
century that I have known the Museum. But at the 
request of the officers of the British Association the 
trustees gave permission for the foot of the dodo to be 
taken to the meeting at Oxford to compare with the 
feet of the one in the Ashmolean Museum, and | 
took it there, as you must recollect. 

‘To show the conflicting nature of scientific evi- 
dence, if I had taken the Museum specimen of the 
broad-finned sword-fish, and the beak in the timber 
that is in the British Museum, my evidence would have 
been decidedly in favour of the insurer, for I believe 
that ‘a cylindrical hole, one inch in diameter, 
could not have been made by the beak of a broad- 
finned sword-fish (Histiophorus). I am particular in 
saying a broad-finned sword-fish, because I don’t 
believe that the beak of the common sword-fish 
(Xiphius) is sufficiently strong to even enter the aide 
of a ship, and if it did the hole ought to be oblong 
and transverse and not circular, as that in the form 
of its cross section. The broad-finned sword-fish, 
though no doubt a most rapid and powerful swimmer, 
does not strike the timber of the ship like a globular 
cannon-ball. 

“The beak of the fish is long, slender, conical, 
tapering, with a sharp point. It would enter the 
wood gradually, pushing the grain of the wood aside 
(not making a hole like an auger); and if the fish 
did withdraw its beak, the wood, which you must 
recollect would then be soaking in the water, would 
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adually regain its form and fill up the hole made 
by the beak, and only leave a crack. Every one 
knows how the hole and crash made by a cannon- 
pall in the side of a ship fills up for this reason. 

“ Secondly, i do not think, but this is more a matter 
of opinion, that when the beak of the broad-finned 
sword-fish has once entered the side of a ship it 
could ever be withdrawn. The beak of this fish is 
covered with hard granules. These must offer a 

eat resistance to its being drawn back, especially 
when you consider the form of the hole that it makes 
on entering the wood, which must clasp the beak 
yery tightly. The beak of the common sword-fish is 
smooth, and therefore I argue not to be compared 
with the beak of the broad-finned sword-fish in such 
a case. The beak of the common sword-fish could 
easily be withdrawn from a hole where the beak of 
the broad-finned one would be most firmly fixed. 

“This is consistent with our experience. All the 

ecimens of timber of a vessel that has been pierced 
by the beak of the broad-finned sword-fish in col- 
lections have the beak still enclosed in the hole. I 
do not think that the beak of the common sword-fish 
is sufficiently strong to enter the side of a ship. In 
all cases it is the hole which the beak of the broad- 
finned sword-fish makes in the wood that is in col- 
lections. The beaks of all the broad-finned sword- 
fish that I have seen which have entered the sides of 
ships are much more than an inch in diameter. 

“Under all the circumstances I do not believe that 
a ‘circular hole in a plank about an inch in 
diameter’ could have been made by the beak of a 

sword-fish ; and it is much more likely to have been 
the hole made by an auger, which ought to have 
been filled up with a wooden trenail.” 

Such is the commentary of Mr. Gray. 

I am not familiar with the scientific distinctions 
referred to by naturalists, but with the sword-fish 
generally known amongst the Pacific whalers as the 
“killer,” I have had many opportunities of gaining 
acquaintance. It has a long round body, largest at 
the head and tapering gradually to the tail. It has 
a small mouth, no teeth, and a rough skin. The 
back is black, and the belly is of a silvery white 
colour. It has one fin running the whole length of 
the back, being very low in the middle. There is 
apair of fins at the gills, none on the belly, and the 
tail is much forked. 

The snout of the upper jaw projects a long distance 
from the lower jaw, in shape of a straight sword, and 
is generally very sharp at the end. It is of extreme 
hardness. It is a frequent sight in the Pacific to see 
one trying to kill a whale—a feat they generally 
manage to accomplish, although there is reason to 
believe that they are often many hours about it. 

From what I have seen of the sword-fish, I quite 
agree with the evidence given for the defence on the 
trial before the Lord Chief Justice. The force with 
which a sword-fish assails a whale or a ship is wholly 
acquired by the velocity with which the charge is 
made. They wage war in the same manner as a ram 
—by retreating a short distance to gather force for a 

low, and without doing this they are nearly power- 
less. The force with which a sword would be driven 
into the planking of a ship, in the manner their 
attacks are made, would certainly prevent it from 
being extricated by any muscular power the creature 
possesses. 

When in the whale fishery I once had a fine oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a combat between a “killer” 
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and a whale. A whale was seen tothe leeward from 
the ‘‘ bird’s nest,” and two boats were lowered. As 
they were pulled near the whale, we saw that some- 
thing was wrong with it. It dived below, but only 
for a moment, when it rose again quite near to us. 
It turned round with a velocity that counteracted the 


.run of the waves and sent them rolling from it in a 


circle. Then its flukes lashed the sea into a foam 
which was tinged with blood. ‘It’s a bein’ ’tacked 
by a killer,” exclaimed the old boat-steerer. “ Avast! 
and let’s see ’em have it out.” 

We rested with oars “‘apeak”’ for more than half 
an hour, and during that time we saw the “killer” 
three or four times. Once, in “going about” to 
make another charge upon the whale, it came within 
a few feet of us, and was apparently about twelve 
feet long. 

How long this attack had continued we knew not, 
but it was soon over after our arrival upon the scene. 
Again the whale dived from our view, but imme- 
diately arose, unable in its agony to remain long 
below. When satisfied with this exciting scene, we 
fastened to the whale with an iron, of which it seemed 
to take no notice. The lance was then “hove,” and 
immediately after, on seeing two columns of blood 
thrown into the air, we knew that it had but little 
longer to live. A few minutes later, and the whale 
was lying under the lee of the ship, and its enemy 
had been driven away. 

I have often heard from old whalers that the 
killer” kills the whale for the sake of its tongue— 
that being the only part of the monster the sword- 
fish ever eats, but I have no knowledge of my own as 
to the truth of this assertion. 





METTRAY. 


AtrnoveH much has been written on the colony of 
Mettray, the brief record of a recent visit may be 
read with interest.* The estate, of about 500 acres, 
is situated on an elevated plain about four-and a half 
miles from Tours. The land was purposely chosen 
rough, encumbered with brambles, rocks, and heath, 
but is now almost all under high cultivation. 

Here, about twenty-eight years ago, the Vicomte 
de Bretignéres de Courteilles and M. De Metz, coun- 
sellor of state, built a home for sons of vicious parents, 
orphans, beggars, vagabonds, petty thieves, and other 
meet subjects for reformatories. They are received 
by magisterial commitment, from the age of six to 
sixteen, and all kept till twenty, when the institution 
finds them situations. 

As one of the first, if not the first, of the reforma- 
tories now in existence, it encountered no little 
ridicule in its early stages, the founders being freely 
called madmen; but it has gone on increasing, till 
now the inmates number 775. M. De Metz, the chief 
manager, considers it a great mistake to keep a large 
number of boys in one house, saying that the kind 
of oversight thus obtained control up, but cannot 
educate. The colony, therefore, consists of a number 
of houses, each the abode of one ‘‘ family,” averaging 
about sixty. Much care is taken in classification, in 
order that the members of each family may be mu- 
tually helpful and congenial. Each house has its 
head, or ‘‘ parent,”’ who, as far as possible, remains 
with his ‘‘children” night and day. To obtain 








* We are indebted for this paper to Mr. E. Pease, of Darlington. 
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suitable parents has been the chief difficulty, and a 
normal school for training its officers is now part of 
the colony. 

It is, of course, the duty of a parent to promote 
habits of industry, and it will easily be understood 
that the early life of the boys does not tend to make 
this task easy. But the love of glory and desire for 
the good opinion of others, if not greater in our 
French neighbours than in ourselves, is at least more 
accessible, and of this advantage is skilfully taken. 
Every boy who has passed three months without 
punishment is placed on a ‘‘list of honour,’ occu- 
pying a prominent position in the assembling-room, 
and remains there till he has to be reproved. At- 
tached to this is a table showing the percentage of 
each family on the list, thus encouraging competition. 
Other lists, hung up in the same room, show the 
names of all who have left the institution, with 
reports of their conduct in their new occupations. 
At the top of the room, at each side of the superin- 
tendent’s desk, is a full-length portrait of a Zouave 
in regimentals, being two of the ci-devant pupils who 
have received the military decoration for good conduct 
and bravery. Even in the matter of food the same 
motive (added to the love of good cheer) is turned to 
account, industrious workers having a sort of extra 
breakfast allowed them on rising, while the rest have 
to wait three hours. 

At the end of the parallelogram formed by the 
houses stands the church, where the boys assemble 
for prayer morning and evening, and attend mass 
on Sunday. Religious instruction also forms part of 
their lessons. The time spent in school is small, 
consisting mainly of winter evenings and the hot 
noons of summer. At first this seemed a pity, but 
looking at the low type of head and face in most of 
the boys, it is probably better to insure their ability 
to make a living by their hands than to spend much 
time over the doubtful experiment of trying to make 
them able to earn it by their heads. Moreover, any 
boy who shows talent is allowed more time for study. 

The trades taught are various. I have not a 
recent analysis of occupations, but the proportions 
are probably not much altered since 1845, when out 
of 350 boys there were— 

220 Agriculturists. an 
39 Gardeners. 
17 Wheelwrights. 
12 Blacksmiths and farriers. 
15 Makers of wooden shoes. 
12 Joiners. 
4 Masons and bricklayers. 
13 Shoemakers. 
13 Tailors. 
5 Cord and sail makers. 


In addition to one of the above trades, those who 
have a decided taste for the sea are taught climbing, 
with the names and uses of a vessel’s various parts, 
by an old sailor, on a full-size model ship. 

We visited the workshops, and were particularly 
struck by the cheerfulness and diligence shown, while 
the work turned out seemed as good as could be fairly 
looked for. It was not the fact of our presence that 
made them work briskly, for we had opportunities 
for observing many without their seeing us. The 
officer who accompanied us said that this activity 
resulted from the many incentives offered to exertion, 
but that the needful regularity, discipline, and sta- 
tionary character of the establishment made the boys 
glad to go at the end of their term. 

The authorities attach much importance to keeping 
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an eye on those who have left, and to receiving them. 


back when out of health or work. If able, they are 
expected to earn their living while thus making the 
colony a temporary home; but if invalided, they 
have every comfort, and are most tend rly nursed by 
seurs de charité, in a beautifully neat infirmary, 


_With covered walk, sheltered garden, etc. As to 


funds, at first a great part of the revenue was in 
subscriptions, and the various houses have mostly 
been the gifts of benevolent individuals and com- 


munities, whose names are painted on: boards at-. 


tached to the walls of the church. Among these our 


guide pointed out with great satisfaction several. 


who had been brought up at the colony, and, as he 
said, looked upon it as their second mother. The 
lists also included several well-known British phi- 
lanthropists. Now, in ordinary years, it is nearly 
self-supporting, but at present the high price of pro- 
visions makes it more dependent on its friends. 
There is no government subsidy. As far as could be 
judged from a short visit, everything is carried on 
with great economy. The same rooms are used for 
bedrooms and meals, the boys sleeping in hammocks 
ingeniously arranged so that they, can be stowed 
away during the day, while the tables, fastened up to 
posts during the night, are let down to supply their 
laces. The routine is conducted with great precision. 

ork is begun and left at the call of a bugle, and 
at a given signal the boys turn in or out of bed. 

There are other points on which much mighi be 
written ; but a few facts as to results, and we conclude. 
Up to last year 3,452 boys had been received. Of 
these less than four per cent. have returned to vicious 
practices. Deducting for these and for deaths, the 
colony had, to use the words of a French writer, 
‘restored to society’? 2,329, of whom 1,185 are 
labourers, 540 artisans, 505 soldiers by choice and 
conscription, 99 sailors in the navy. Looking at the 
nature of the raw material, however, perhaps the 
strongest testimony to the useful character of the 
training received is, that there is ‘‘ no difficulty, none 
whatever,”’ in placing all as they leave. 

I must not conclude without saying that M. Blan- 
chard, the acting superintendent, is exceedingly kind 
and polite to strangers. 





Bruce. 


My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars: 
There above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits, crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious Friend, 
And (O my soul, awake !) 
Did in pure love descend, 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thine ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One who never changes, 
Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 
Henry Vaughan, a.p. 1621—95. 
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